











SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





Volume I 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE 
COLLEGE 


Tne publie school and the college have 
To be 


sure they have a common, underlying pur- 


different aims, problems and ideals. 


pose, and one object of this paper is to 
emphasize their essential unity, but, con- 
eretely considered, they differ fundamen- 
tally. 

The primary purpose of the publie school 
is to prepare the masses of our people di- 
rectly, and as quickly as possible, for effi- 
cient service and for citizenship ; the chief 
object of the college is to train men and 
women for leadership in the higher walks 
of life. 
lished for the specific purpose of training 


The American college was estab- 
and developing leaders. In the early days 
of New England the clergyman was the 
leader of the community, and the first aim 
of the New England college was the train- 
ing of ministers. As in the course of time 
the leadership passed to other walks of life, 
still true to its fundamental 
purpose, broadened its scope and more and 
more gave its attention to turning out doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, business men and 
engineers. The one institution exists pri- 
marily to supply to every child the fun- 
damentals of education, and secondarily to 
select the chosen few who are worthy of 
higher training; the other exists primarily 


the college, 


to train these chosen few for higher service, 
and secondarily to spread the light of true 
scholarship and culture throughout the 
community. 

Not only are the fundamental purposes 


of these institutions different. From that 


very fact their problems and their difficul- 
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ties are not the same. Look for a moment 
at some of the concrete problems that are 
to-day facing the men and women who ar 
shaping and directing our public school ed 
ucation, 
The 


stupendous of 
these problems IS that ot 


first and the most 
taking the mass 
of alien boys and girls, foreign born or the 
that throng the 
cities, towns, and even the country-side ot! 
Atlantic 


language, our habits. our customs, our laws, 


children of foreigners, 


our states, of teaching them our 


of planting in them American ideals and 


standards, and of developing them into 
useful, efficient, American men and women, 
who will be a credit to themselves, and a 
help instead of a hindrance to our nation, 
I know of no problem that is just now mor 
life; | know of no 

ly 


agency that is doing more than the pubhe 


vital to our national 
school in the solution of this problem; and 
[ can think of no instrument likely to be so 
efficient in aiding us to assimilate the con 
stantly growing, ever renewing, alien ele 
ment in our population. The second prob 
lem that presses upon the public school is 
that of developing efficient workmen and 
army the 


workwomen. In the industrial 


mass must be privates, not officers. The 
more intelligenee, the more individual ini 
tiative these workers have, of course, the 


greater will be the efficiency of the army, 
but the first function of the publie school 
is not the development of leaders, it is to 
And 
this brings the school face to face with the 


train efficient workers in the ranks. 
whole great problem of vocational training 
the of efficient 


mechanics, house-wives. 


education 


clerks, 


Masses, 


for the 
laborers, 
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will be fitted to earn 


contributing mem 


nen and women who 


honest livelihoods, to be 
bers of the community, and who will have 
a foundation of skill and intelligence on 
which they may rise as far as their powers 
will allow. 

A third problem thrust upon the publie 

hool is less fundamental perhaps, but none 
It is that of 


that so 


the less real and troublesome. 


combating the social distractions 


allow, and even press 


ciety and parents 
upon, our children, especially in the second 
ary stage of education. Never have social 
pleasures and amusements played so large 
a part in the life of our people as at present, 
have these pleasures been re- 


and never 


varded as so legitimate, and even so im 
portant, in the daily life of our boys and 
virls. It seems absurd that social gaieties 
should have to be regarded as constituting 
a difficulty in the way of preparing young 
people for their real work in life, but it is 
that it 
way of supplying a sound education to our 


{ ; obstacle in the 


a faet is a genuine 


| one ot the 


adolescent youth, and it is 
troublesome problems that confront school 
authorities to-day. 

A fourth problem that is felt very seri 
ously by the publie school is that of retain- 


ing its pupils beyond the elementary stage. 


With all of our belief in the advantages of 
education, the great majority of parents are 


still impatient of what they regard as, par 


tially at least, a waste ~f time, and a sur 


prisingly large proportion of our boys are 


the artificial restraints of 
anxious to get 
the 


to begin earning a 


impatient of 


school, and are into what 


seems to them freedom of 
livelihood, and to get 


started on their real work. It is said that 


only twenty per cent. of those who enter the 


high sehool complete the course and grad- 


uate, and to increase this percentage is one 


of the things that the publie school is ear 


nestly striving to do. 
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actual life, 





These are not all of the problems with 


which the publie school is faced, but they 


are very real problems with which it has 
to grapple, and it is impossible accurately 
difficulties 


borne in 


the St 
Very 


different are the problems that confront th: 


to appreciate its unless 


things are clearly mind. 


1] 
eollent 


» anxious to send out into the world a 


men and women fitted as well as 
possible to serve as leaders in our eivic, so 
cial and intellectual life. 

The first problem faced by the college is 
that of securing students fitted by natural 
training to take full advan 
tage of its opportunities. Naturally, it can 
do better better 
if its students come to it highly trained in 
Nat 


urally, it can accomplish more if it ean find 


ability and by 


work and secure results 


habits of work and of concentration. 


in its entering students a foundation of that 
kind of knowledge which will be of 
help in their college studies. The reason 
why the college fights so strenuously to 
maintain certain of its traditional require 


beeause it believes, rightly Ol 
that, 


through the pursuit of certain studies bette: 


ments, is 


wrongly, for one reason or another 


mental training is secured than through 
others, and because it believes that certain 
kinds of knowledge afford a better back 
ground, and produce a better attitude ot 
mind for college work than do some others 
The insistence of the college, then, on ce 
tain requirements comes from its hones 
desire to do its specific work as well as it is 
humanly possible to do it. 

The second problem of the college is to 
exclude those unfitted to benefit by its train 
ing, as Well as those who will lower its ton 
and thus weaken and injure its work with 
the deserving students whom it ought to 
benefit. For athletic 


reasons entrance to some of our colleges Is 


social, and other 


most earnestly sought by many who are 


intellectually undesirable. Some colleges 
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are untfortunat nly too ready, for the nd Fret s not s 
sake ot swelling their numbers » accept not . . 
almost anv ol vhether he Ss ] tted TX hen tal ! S su ~ “ 
fit bv their training or not Many of them is S tal not 
however, are honest inxious to ntain repres rial r t 
' } + lop d rst + iyriit ’ +} \ ¢ ? l 
flit be | na (iS « ij pa l i ] Ne \ ) Ny } 
are adequately prepared to do their work cies, al 
T r apparent isiveness s not ners 
ai l | ri l | SI ry ul ) , 
sincer { ne ; r ! s 
A third 1 ‘ ( ‘ rises 
ro 5 n to give < students t ‘| : 
hest poss trainin rk { 
the professions or busines nd he s t 
+ 41 ‘ ! 
LITT ) ( ro ~ ! .. F l c , 
: 
TO 1 Os ) ‘ TO ~ | KS ’ ? ’ " , ’ 
of ] Witl e it d nds stated t . 
proressiol training, and the raised stand net . 
) } 
ras oOo | ey ! j } S ¢ \ ~ 
; mr ’ , } ] ' { " ’ ? 
‘ Dress ( ll I T ‘ ( if »} TD Vicie ms ] Q ’ } 
hniohn orac ( pre i? ’ . very na , © 
strong. and there arises a @1 t te tion elr re LO ¢ ! 
tO ¢€ 1¢*] l l es OLS S ] AS Tt ¢ n ] 
( in ind to secure trol then vhat it ‘ R hy ‘ . 
1] ves to be the best training tor meeting tl rad \ na 
increased de inds w e professional! ! 
l } ‘ 4 ] r 
schools are urging to make ol s stu R . 
dents. The higher standards of attainment The pu S eels 
1] } ¢ f ] ] } ] 4 1,4 ‘ ; ; 
Called rin protessional and scnoiasiie lite, WISt Strive re , ‘ . ls 
then, are one « he eauses that make the the nin nil ; 
( Leu in ng ) relay t} demand I re ! i ‘ 
’ P 1 ‘ } 
Lhe way ¢ prepal I rK W nit “akes i a 
on the secondar schor t 1 I : ! ! 
| ere S STl irt! I? le ontro! ) re to ] 
ing the scientious college which can not of the | rs 1D ou ! 
be ignored in this connection. One of its re to play suc] aD nent pat 
undoubted functions is to spread the light ng our civilization Each is 
of higher learning and of real eulture worthy end. and where they S 
throughout the community, and the college honest conflict ! 
amanda it : welinubw <4 4 P ‘ fS 
regards it as peculiarly its mission to com must he 
hat th ' . ae avd $1 $3134 ' | to] 
at the materialistie ana ltlliitarian ten ( ‘ na - . 
encies of the age It is not simply a feel nd that th | . n 
ing of conservatism that makes it reluctant stl ! ! rt t 
to accept metal-working and typewriting as tractive, and to retail n its courses 
; 4) | 1 +} , 


equivaients in its requirements lor geometry the scl Ss somet ered e sl 








rl " 

ail i r ii 

Te | ! interest 

; . , 
ell re 

end na SUriVil 

on 1 init 

| qi e social 

not ’ ; 
! ‘ i aii i 
‘ fer of entert n 


From the standpoint of the college I suy 
pose the chief defects of modern pu 
lie school edueation are that 1t 18 too s 
oo diffuse and that it ks mseculive 
ness, and real training power. To a ¢ 
tain extent atl least t MUST De idmitt d | 
riticism 1S JUST 

But in ill rness IS ilso ar 
aa tted | t the ¢ llege 1s equally it fau 
In its desire to have as ich as possib 
accomplished before its students come to 
it has demanded so large a quantity 
work that the quality e preparation 
necessari| Ss ed kirm in its | ( 

Ih¢ 1 ind ( ilt l! il Va lt 0 eer 
raditiol s s. it has failed to re 
nize late the valid ¢ s of son 
of the newer studies. Thinking mor 
the i ni Is Ss owl work than of tl 
needs | capacities of high school pup 
it has in some subjects imposed on tl 
schools Lire nts bettel idapt d to 
trainil ire specialists than to tl 
develo] ent adolescent boys and gir 
Absorbed in its own problems and pursul 
its own alls it has clos d Lhe door n 

g some of the bri htest. most earnest, 

nd most promising students, wv hose ¢l 

iit is that they fa d to decide ¢ 

h that thev wished to go to ecolleg 
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In pursuing the sa 


» strengthen its h 


+ 
IAS Soltie les SO eC 


port, ana n train 


up} 


11 
anline’es nas § { 
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I ve is too narro too rigid, t in 
vielding it wT na 4 . 
yieituil oe i S ] ju { its rliti, » a Cer 
tain extent at st. it must be admitted 
the eritieism 1s true 
It 1 } He m that the nrohlem 
\\ il rie l aiiy mm l i }?4 yi i 
before us is anything but a simple on lo 
do is hig ST rK tt! Colle? ! ist seek 
+} iby! nre? ? " na tr nine 
t ( CS ? SSLUIE¢ | ey) i ii LU i i 
n its entering students, for its success a 
nends largely on the material with whieh it 
] ] | 
has to deal The secondary education that 
may best prepare for immediate entrance 
ee 


Kven it should bh ntended that there 1s 
some conceivable vuurse of study that will 
fit equally for either, it would be a hard 
+ ar + "1 ] +} + 
matter to convinee parents and pupils that 
the contention is tru If a school prin 


lo in the world?’’ and ‘‘How 


exper TO ¢ 

long do vou expect to study?’’ A wise man 

would hardly pre seribe the s e course for 
! - % r — la} 

tl vy who in two or three years would De 
4 ] 1 y 

vin to earn his living by manual work ind 


years in study preparatory to practising 
edicine or law. And yet it 1s sometimes 
little short of a erime to force a boy at four- 
teen to d le wl iis work in life is to b 
he extreme d ind ol the Scl ol, OI 
er the d nd « school extremists 
Ss tl ey rraduate ( a igh schoo! 
hatever he mav have studied, shall find 
ree entran to eolles This demand has 
practically been granted in some places, but 
the effect, in the judgment of many sound 
thinkers and close observers, is inevitably 
to lower the standard college education. 
lhe demand of the college extremists 1s 
or was. that all who enter should follow tl 
traditional path that experienc has proved 
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good, and that their judgment pro- 
Little by little they have 
been forced from their position, as they 


to be 
claims to be best. 


have come to realize that by their insistence 
they were shutting out many desirable stu- 
dents. The extremes are irreconcilable, and 
neither, 1 believe, is able fully to justify 
itself, 

The chief 


fear, rest upon the college. 


burden of concession must, | 
From the na- 
ture of the case the public school must first 
meet the pressing problems that are thrust 
upon it, and preparation for college must 
always be a secondary’ consideration. 
There are, however, certain searching ques 
tions which I think it may fairly and with 
profit ask itself. Is it not possible that it 
the schools did more to meet the legitimate 
desire of the college for consecutive train- 
ing, they would at the same time make their 
preparation for active life more efficient? 
Is it not possible that the schools have gone 
too far in the direction of appealing to 
present interest, and of trying to prepare 
for specitie phases of life? Will not a re- 
turn to greater simplicity, greater concen- 
tration, and greater consecutiveness 
strengthen their own especial work, and at 
the same time fit their pupils better for 
higher study? 

The chief burden of concession, however, 
must, as I have said, rest upon the college, 
and a conscientious, conservative institution 
finds itself faced with a dilemma. If, as 
some colleges have done, it throws down the 
bars, and accepts whatever the school offers, 
it will mean the giving up of some of its 
most cherished ideals, and will result in a 
distinct lowering of standard, and a weak- 
ening of work. If it holds rigidly to what 
it believes to be best for its own purposes, 
it will mean the restriction of its privileges 
largely to students coming from a special 
class of schools, that are able and willing to 


conform to its demands. It will mean the 
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narrowing of its scope, and the exclusion of 
many brilliant and promising students, who 
with proper training would be likely to de 
velop into able leaders. Some concessions 
More will 


cautious, for 


undoubt 


it has already made. 
follow, but it 


edly is rightly 


once made ure hard to be re 


FONnCeSSIONS 
called, 
If there are 


certain 


school 


which the public 


self, there are some, equally searching. 
which the college may with fairness and 
profit ask of itself. Are there not some 
further concessions which it may s \ 
make, that will more closely connect its 


and 
yet that will not unduly sacrifice the things 
holds to he May 


work with that of the publie school, 


which it most essential ? 
it not wisely relax the demand for certain 
prescribed subjeets, provided it secures the 
study of other subjects for an equal length 
of time, pursued with the same intensity 
Is there not 


some way in which quality can be, 


and with equal thoroughness ? 
to some 
extent at least, substituted for specific re 
quirement, and by which able students of 
proved power and attainment may be ad 
mitted to our colleges even though they have 
not followed the most approved course? If 
some satisfactory way can be devised to 
accomplish this end, I 
go far tow: 


attempt to otfer an adequa 


I make no | 


solution of the problem. 


if we have sufficient light to enable any 
one at this time to tell certa nly just w hat 
ought to be done. I do, however, venture 
to suggest that if the publie school will lay 
creater stress on consecutive training, and 
the college will allow greater freedom in the 
choice of subjects, the progress will be in 


the right direction. 
The problem is not an easy one, and there 


is no supreme power to legislate. It 
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the 
parties concerned. My plea is that neither 


be solved by the voluntary action of 
shall act independently, or endeavor blindly 
The college 
the purposes and the limitations of the pub 
the 


s and the problems of 


to force the other. must study 


school must 


the college 


hie si hool. and recognize 


the ideal 
Each has a great work to do in the sl aping 


of our national life. It is onlv by working 


n be attained. 


WILSON F 


hest res ilt ea 


together that the 


ARRAND 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

IN SERVICE 
work of schools is to be well done 
d education of the teacher is 


the 
fundamental. 


continue 


The training of teachers should not end 
with a normal school or college diploma; 
it should not end with getting a life certifi- 
eate; it should not end with « Xperience by 
no means should it end when one becomes a 
high-school teacher. 

The worth of a normal school or eolleg 


diploma s in part measure d by the attitud 
of the holder toward increased personal and 


professional efficiency. Exp rience of thi 
aluable experience of the 


right kind is \v 


wrong kind, if ther much of it, is a 
liability. 
Teachers themselves more and more ree- 


The al 


increasing num 


ognize the truth of these things. 
ready large and constantly 
in summer schools and ex 


he r ot te achers 


tension courses shows this. 


Vast 


schools, however, are untrained. 


numbers of teachers in American 
The ma- 
jority of teachers are young, if under thirty 
The plain fact 
little ambition to make them. 


We 


is young, is that many now 
teaching have 


selves more capable. ean not shut our 


Address by the Commissioner of Education of 
New Jersey before Department of 


dence, National Edueation Association, 


tha Seas f 
} 
} 
i 
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eves to this. Many, perhaps the majority, 


regard teaching as a temporary vocation 
As Dr. Coffman has pointed out, the aver 
age service of a teacher is only five ye: 


These being the 


eonditions, what shall be 


done The answer is plain. Make the 
best of the situation; recognize the fact that 
most teachers are conscient is; that many 
hecome so vitallv interested in rk 
the schools tl they have been known t 
refuse to beeome interested in nvthing 
or rather, in anybody—else; tal neoul 
or en In the fact tl nu l 
teachers with a profession ide is ll 
reas nd that they respo v ti 
good supervision when they rtunat 
enough to have it 

Certainly nothing is to m 
plaining; everything is ned by 
nergizing ourselves to make this st | y 
ot te mporary teachers, as well Ss the more 
permanent ones, as effective as possible 
wl le they are WV h us Let 1 ne sh 
the delusion that by journeying to some far 
eountry he will find a reservoir of fine avail- 
able teachers. The journey is all right; it 
certainly has done much to raise salaries of 
Té ichers 

The important duty is to develop t ers 


om service. That Ss squarely 


l! ‘TaSS-T'% 


up to the superintendent. It is so close, 


however, that it may be overlooked. 


schools is to do 


A pressing need of the 


hetter work in the plain things. Anything 


half done or poorly done spells inefficieney. 

New departures, commendable and neces- 
sary as they are, must not be so numerous 
as to cause us to forget that a new depart- 
ment, whatever it may be, ean be of no 
ter value to the children or 
that 


in charge of it is worth. 


youth for 
than the 
The real 


This is as 


rrea 


whom department exists 
teacher 
course of study is the teacher. 
true now as it was fifty years ago. 


So long as reading and geography and 
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English composition and arithmetic occupy 
so large a space in our elementary pro- 
grams, so long must the energies of super- 
intendents be directed to secure the best 
kind of teaching in these and kindred sub- 
jects. This means training teachers in 
service. 


We 


1 
so engrossed 


must not allow ourselves to become 
in organization and adminis- 
tration and schoo] extension as to cause us 
to forget that organization and administra 
tion and extension are only half our work. 
The other half is bringing about supervision 
that helps teachers in all schools. Some of 
these teachers are in kindergartens, some in 
school kitchens, in school shops and con- 
tinuation schools; others are in high schools, 
in the third grade, in the seventh grade, in 
rural schools. 

Efficiency of schools in the last analysis 
is measured by the kind of teaching that 
goes on, whatever the curriculum subject 
We all subseribe 


to the necessity of vocational and industrial 


of that teaching may he. 


education, to the need of special types of 
schools, to the doctrine that too much uni- 
formity is a blight on the lives of many 
children. We can not be unmindful, how- 
ever, of the practical value that is found in 
training the minds of children; of the im- 
portance of establishing good habits of work 
not in some classes, but in all classes. All 
this must be done by the teacher, and her 
in service is vital. 

not 


training 

School 
proper level unless the main stress is put, 
administration, but upon 
The best of school systems, all 


systems can rise to their 


not rood 
teaching. 
other things being equal, is the one which 


upon 


makes the most of whatever potential talent 
there may be among teachers. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in a letter in my pos- 
session, in answer to the question, ‘*‘ What 
do you regard as education for personal 
‘*Education must lay a 


efficiency ig 


says: 
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foundation of aecuraey and thoroughness. 


} 


It matters very little what may be the sub 


ject or matter of study. 
The 


been much improved upon sh 


this preliminary 
have never 
Mr. Hill has 
his approval of 


old elementary subjects 


viven tangible evidence of 


what is known as practical education, but 


he is here expressing a truth that can not 
be safely disregard: d. 


Now what are thi 
the 


means t 
ployed for training of teachers in 
service ? 

In order to verify or modify my own con- 
vietions | addressed letters to certain teach- 
ers in ten representative school systems in 
the country, inviting a frank expression of 
their views. Similar letters were also ad 


dressed to several superintendents in charge 


of school systems somewhat widely reeog 
nized as progressive systems. What fol- 
lows is a mixture of my own convictions 


with a consensus ot opinions recelvi d. 


} 


Summarized, there seem to be two widely 
recognized means of improving teachers in 
service, 

1. The means that bear directly upon the 
make for 


week 


art of teaching; the means that 


increased schoolroom efficiency this 
and next week. 

the 
her 


scholar 


2. The means employed to increase 


personal worth of a teacher, to enlarge 


interests, to improve her general 
ship, to widen her vision, to give her broader 
permitted to use the 


culture (if I may be 


word), to furnish individual resources. 

This latter means has for its purpose a 
more abundant life. It is not unrelated to 
efficiency in the classroom; it is not unre- 
lated to making teaching more attractive to 
high-grade men and women. In passing, 
let me 


in view of prevailing economic 


express my strong conviction that, 
and social 
conditions, the question of making teach- 
ing attractive can not be safely ignored. 


One reason is the competition of the in- 
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creased number of occupations now open to 
women as well as men. 

Addressing myself to the direct means of 
improving teachers in service, 1 have time 
to mention only the quality of the supervi- 
sion, certain objective conditions that pro- 
mote growth, meetings of teachers and in- 
vestigation and study by teachers of cer- 
tain school problems. 

There appear to be two kinds of super- 
vision, Or supervision so called. 

First, the 


Teachers too commonly say 


inspectorial kind. 
that in their 


teaching experience they have had no eriti- 


the re is 


cism, no commendation, no suggestion, no 
opinion, from any supervisory officer as to 


Ss 


methods or results. Such supervision 


dormant, inactive. It may indeed create 
good conditions under which teachers may 
do their work, but it fails to affect in any 
appreciable degree the quality of instrue- 
tion. Teachers speak of constructive super- 
vision and its value, but some of them say 
they do not get it. 

Second, there 


that inspires teachers by means of active, 


is the kind of supervision 


positive, constructive leadership; the kind 
that gives teachers confidence in themselves, 
especially those who are young and inex- 
perienced; the kind that encourages teach- 
ers to make use of the lessons of their own 
experience; the kind that 
kind that knows that the evolution of a good 
the kind that is 
patient, that is not the 
demands made upon teachers; the kind that 


is humane; the 


teacher is a slow process ; 


unforgetful of 


has a sense of humor. 

Some teachers Say their number is com- 
posed of two classes, those who are inter- 
ested in teaching and training children and 
those who are not. They further agree 
that the means of transferring the uninter- 
ested to the interested class is by means of 
positive, intelligent supervision. 


What is the attitude of the teacher to- 
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vard criticism Let her speak for her- 
self. She admits that it is a diffieult 
matter; she says that it depends largely 


upon the person who gives it: that if it is in- 


telligent and impersonal she welcomes it. 


Says a grade teacher who is « ne of the be st 


n he elty. ‘*A child is too valuable an 
asset to suffer from careless teaching.’’ 
And what is the attitude toward ecom- 


mendation? One good teacher, with much 


insight into human nature, says: ‘‘ Criticism 


is bad enough when accompanied with a 


littl 
ing without it.’’ 


commendation, but positive ly deaden- 


Says President Eliot in a fine passage 


relative to criticism, too long to quote here 


in full: 

The faculty for discerning sly and surely 
ex ences nd virtues i | ~ es, nature 
und art is an immeasur more iluable and 

seful fa y than the f for seeing weak 
nesses and sins. It oug I refully and in 
cessantly cultivated by Sc! ol, eg and ne e@xX- 
perience of lift for S ca é I ntribut ng 
greatly to ippiness as well as to mater ils ess 
The faculty of discerning and using conspicuous 
merit in other people distinguishes the most suc- 
cessful administrators, rulers and men of business. 


If commendation is worthily bestowed it 
is a real tonie to teachers; nor is it without 
a tonic effect upon superintendents, if we 
To deny the truth of this 
And yet it is 
and that 


that some teachers 


would admit it. 
is to deny human nature. 
not difficult to procure testimony 
in too great abundance 
go on year after year without commenda- 
tion. 

Teachers testify to the inspiration for 
But the 
satisfaction and happiness so desirable for 


growth that comes from children. 


the growth of teachers that come from work 
with children are enormously enhanced by 
the expression of appreciation. 

I like what one teacher says: ‘‘So much is 
said about the sacrifices that teachers make 
that many consider themselves martyrs and 
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have lost the joy in life, the joy of work, 
and the joy of growth."’ And this from a 
teacher who wisely finds growth in the con- 
cert, in the theater, in social diversion, in 
playing tennis, as well as in other channels, 
Good 
teachers. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan said: ‘‘I teach 


I am paid for doing 


animal spirits are an asset to 


because I want to, and 
what I like to do.’’ 
The increasing and expanding duties of 
what I deem to be the greatest local office in 
a municipality, that of superintendent of 
schools, will finally tell heavily upon the 
duties 


the 


real efficiency of schools if these 


eause any diminution of interest in 
supremely important effort to secure better 
not in some depart- 


all. 
The country needs more facilities for the 


day-by-day teaching, 


ments or schools, but in 


training of supervisors and superintend- 
ents. To be sure, this training should rest 
upon practical experience in teaching, but 
the supervisor should have a definite profes- 
sional equipment as well, an equipment 
that will some time be measured not merely 
by successful experience in teaching. 

We need more well-trained women for the 
supervision of the work of teaching younger 
children. The natural handicaps to effi- 
cient supervision in primary grades by men 
are so formidable that women may well be 
left in possession of the field. 

Teachers’ meetings as a means of promo- 
ting growth seems to hold, in the minds of 
teachers, a subordinate place to good class- 
This subject is too large 
These 


room supervision, 
to be adequately discussed here. 
meetings, however, should have point, pur- 
pose, brevity. They should stop when fin- 
ished. They should not be held after school 
hours only. It is not easy to accomplish 
serious work or do constructive thinking 
after what should have been a hard day’s 


work in the schoolroom. The early after- 


noon is a better time. 
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TI ! effect « i teachers’ meeting 
should hy to encourage te hers \leetings 
should inspire  contidenc too much 
theory,”’ ‘‘too much talking,’’ **too much 
holding the floor by the superintendent’ 
these are quotations 

Here is another quotation l ery of 


the teacher in the ranks s 
concrete expression of a theory 
rhe evidence helming that 


teachers approve strongly of the demon 
stration lesson with classes of ¢ 
vided the 


conditions as cireumstances permit, not for 


dren, pro 


lessons are given under as natural 


getting the suspicion that is caused ly such 


a performance if the children, and the 


teacher herself, make no mistakes. 


chers into commit 


The organization of tea 
tees for the cooperative planning of courses 


of study is a means of teacher training. 


In Buffalo this vear such committees have 


heen given definite assignments for the 


study and investigation of certain school 


problems. In Boston at present forty con 
mittees, which include in all 400 teachers. 
are working on various problems connected 


eourse Of 


with a proposed revision of the 


study in that city. This is not working 


along the line of least resistance in framing 


a course of study. It is a comparatively 
slow way, but there seems to be little doubt 
that it method of 


the growth of 


is an effective promoting 
teachers. to say nothing of 
other considerations. In mv own state a 


superintendent says: 


I never bother my hea 1 i t ? general effi 
ciency of a teacher who has ‘ es ently ir 
terested in her problem to make a st of some 
one question which she is act vf o It really 
makes little difference wha ( s; the 
important fact is her own mental attitude. Such 

] ' + 


a condition as this mpies direct ¢ 


on the part of the superintendent in teacher in 
vestigations, and a su ent k vledge of sta 
tistical methods t rive her rect he 


the 
current year in that particular system are: 


Some representative undertakings 
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aD d interesting to lren 
! I re les 
n Binet test t] sa 
Vi r. auest n | question. 
I ck nite drill n teachin 
, ‘ —. ; . 
tO stu < n i! ! to p 
, leas n go rraphy , 
to ) d el S\ 
d letermined | exter 
i's yulary t tl en i 
, 
1 « { ‘ 
] 
‘ ] rKS 4 al ‘ ! l 
’ 
, { ie d ! SPS 
| y ‘ r) irkine out 
ns to eo el nd 1 : 
ynpas e § nd 1 
ly indieated of training teacl 
ar rs ‘ a S I 
, 
x net © | erson ras ] S 
essional ones 
ns are well known \ me} 
r) Qi ) then ! Stl ! 
idyv elasses. conducted perhaps 
rintend nt the pr nepal r the 
{ ers of history, literatur 
ersity tension courses; read 
if l? CfOUPTSeS le ives j 
tudv or travel; institutes for 
ot rv entertainment; the sab 
r with part pay, which will prob 
e more ymmor 


taken mi 


e or university course 
prineipal’s eertifieat 
in this way a double 


which ean avail 
W ide aw ake eol- 
ith 


state 


VW its teachers 


own last year 


1,400 teachers who were students 


seh 0 


] 


iS. 


There were four well- 
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ten sc] s operated by the stat Up 
rrds 1 thousand Ni Jersey tea rs 
re this en! \ ne the r Ss unl 
versity extension urses 
Mention may be mad : rships 
ri rs In service 1 \ n estab 
d thr ay S s in Indian 
ipolis and Pittsburg ! rmer ty 
| ers | \ ‘ ns een ena | 1 
to studs niversities. 1 ! in this 
nty yor thr es, In 
German) 
iS pal lariv interes state- 
( r in or st noted 
school svstems in N¢ | nd eX- 
, ] ry? { r of 
COTTeESDO! ! ( - I ster uni- 
; \\ ’ SS revery 
state ¢ r to ¢t rs in ruil schools 
assis I \ ecorresponde! 
he literature 1 to s s and to 
teaching has late b so extensive 
ind so good that t s no reason why 
t¢ ers s ild not ] l | rT study 
30 yf it We al rinning to be embar 
SS | 1 r Sin IS | t this wel 
embarrassment is comparatively new 
I recall that during my first superintend- 
ney, wh happened to | in southern 
\] n. I asked Professor William H. 
Payne, head of the department of edueation 
in the University of Michigan, what work 
| should attempt to do n the Vav oO study 
classes with a corps of forty teachers. I 
have never forgotten his reply, which was in 


substance: ‘‘It does not make so much dif 


ference what you do. The main th n? 18 
to do something. Let it be Spanish if you 


remember that we 


like.’’ J 


ternate weeks, Baldwin’s 


Related to Teaching,”’ 


ican alth,’’ 


and Bryce’s ** 


Commonwe which had just ap- 
peared. 
lal e 


improvement of teachers in service, it may 


Indicative of some spec fforts for the 
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be mentioned that in New York City an 
organized attempt is being made this cur- 
rent year to train regular teachers for spe- 
cial subject teaching. To one of the train- 
ing schools are sent one day each week dur- 
ing the year thirty teachers who are be- 
lieved to have special ability in musie and 
physical training. They there receive spe- 
cial instruction in these subjects with the 
purpose of becoming departmental teachers. 

One conspicuous leader in education be- 
lieves that the board of education should 
have direct or definite control of the teach- 
er’s time to the extent that part of the sum- 
mer vacation should be especially devoted 
to study or professional improvement, and 
that the teacher’s contract should eall for 
service a week or two before the beginning 
of the school year. 

A teacher in St. Paul suggested that an 
exchange of teachers between different 
cities or towns would be productive of 
growth. Ido not know to what extent this 
has been carried on, but it is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Finally, the conditions under’ which 
teachers do their work influence their 
growth. If these conditions are attractive 
an environment is created in which effi- 
ciency grows. 

The number of children the teacher is 
required to teach is one factor here. 

The establishment in the system of spe- 
cial classes for defective or backward chil- 
dren, thus withdrawing them at least for a 
time from the regular classes, is a factor. 

Well-lighted, well-ventilated, well-kept, 
and attractive schoolrooms, with rest rooms, 
with sanitary and other conveniences which 
should be provided in every schoolhouse, 
are other factors. 

A pension system, freedom from polities 
and pull in the promotion of teachers, a 
tenure of service law so framed that it pro- 


tects not only teachers, but children as well, 


THE POLICY OF REPRESSION, SUSPI- 
CION AND OPPORTUNISM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


On March 18 T resi {from the faculty 
of the University of Utal based my 
letter of resignation l tha 
[ was not in harmony i re 
pres SUSP I 
ul rsity Stratior \ 
situation has 1 hed the ] t : 
opment that pnts it on tr ! ! 


of public opinion and I interpret th 


quest to speak here as an invitation to p 
before you the facts and circumstances re 
garding the university in so far as m 
perience and information gives know 


ofthem. You must understand that Lam. 


here as representing any clique or coterix 
of individuals, but as spea r solely out 
Oot my OWN eX] len ind rormatio I 
can not spe il vith the sa ! ind in 
formation as some others in the f ity who 
have had a much longer connection with the 
institution, Some of those who have re- 
signed their positions in the university 


faculty have already communicated to the 
publie through the columns of the press 
their individual reasons. What I shall say 
here is intended in a similar fashion to eon- 
stitute my statement to the public in con- 
nection with my resignation 

Naturally it is out of the question to 
submit detailed proof of all the matters 
herewith presented, but they are all pre 
sented to vou with due consideration, and 
should an investigation of this whole un- 


fortunate affair ever be held, proof of the 


1An address given at the Commercial Club, Salt 
Lake ( Ty on Ma ) 24, | ‘ Fr ink F Holm in, dean 
of the S« 1 of Law of the Univers ty f Utah. 
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\ ‘ ! rst t I rs tou hi rt su es | t it Tt iS 
I r , > , | ‘ it} at ortr By m Yo no? 
l h. but tl o the tv and ng 
ten thro : rather bad tas 
he part I] 1, Was 1 to task f lvised 
I > { }) ‘ , l Sill No! I] l 1? I S ob on 
) oes + ig eonducted sp , m a . re offered 
t adminis ri to stay s ! t he had 
trat t | ) Val us v0 ! > | I Thiet : | eons 
S I nl Sit | t there 1 iS | } Too S y? th, ] reer 
he no act t th iniversitv that i univers ta nereased salary 
ty } lared 


offend ] t or 1 S ( 
ynversat with the pr to n emarks regarding th nal 
on Mar » | pt lent said q l ttainments 0 rta lies met at a 
nit I rril to attempts of stud ts dan S 1 remarks | id hollv in 
to! i discussions that dis SssIONnSs rivate mnvers ? vas ren led by th 
fense and could not | lowed. Ile indi duet was injurious to tl ersit) Pe 
ted clearly that any tl uit loud sonally w of this, 1 | you! No! 
which might o | religiously, politically Ile did no se his job las r, when the 
or fl vy was not to be tolerated either remark was mad t he has lost it now 
on the part of students or professors A certain other professor dared to lend his 
Last fall a cer n member of the faculty aid and informat merely as a scholar to 
was invited to address an lience at Ame certain members of the legislature No! 
in Fork up 1 poll il su t. Thei Ile was not advised that he must not do 
struector was informed t t this would not this, but the suggest was made that his 
be pleasu the eves the administra activity might result in the cutting-off of 
happened to be a Yrevenue from the university 


tion The instructor hap] 


Democrat No! He was not told that if 


the address he would lose his posl- 


And now, that extraordinary episode 


easure of 


he made Mr. Sevy’s speech. I had the pl 
it would _ listening to it. I do not agree with all that 
lost his Mr. Sevy said any more 


eelleney, the governor. If 


: . 
tion Ll was 1 ld the making ol 


B il th S vear he than does his eX- 


displeasing 


Utah graduates 





position. Upon another occasion a univer- 
s professor expressed certain views in never err on the side of radicalism more 


connection with the currency system, than did Mr. Sevy in that speech, they will 
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hardly, when settled down in life, consti 
titute 
monwealth of Utah 
that their e 


their thoughts might cause discomfiture in 


an unusual menace to the great ecom- 
But 


think 


it is easy to See 


urage to and express 
the self-eonstituted 
Utah. Mr. 


almost ten 


the hearts of some of 


guardians of the liberties of 


Sevy’s speech was delivered 
months ago. 


It was only an undergraduate utterance, 


and vet within the last month a professor 
has been busily engaged on behalf of cer- 
tain outside interests behind the adminis- 


+ 


tration in ascer 
faculty Mr 
‘h before he delivered it, 


lining just what members 
of the Sevy permitted to see 
and this 
that 


Professor Rovlance 


NnIS Spee 


ventleman discovered and 
Dean 


AmMmone othe rs had seen \r. Sevy’s speech 


reported 
Cummings and 
before he del vered it. And now our friend. 
Hi rald Ri publ can, that in the 


opinion of certain regents Dean Cummings 


the SAaVS 


and Professor Roylance are ‘‘weak men.’’ 

The Utah Educational Review takes ad- 
vertising for It published an issue 
last fall 


Democratic 


pay. 
containing a Republican and a 
advertisement; both were paid 
for. To certains interests it appeared that 
the Democratic advertisement was slightly 
more conspicuous, and after telephone ealls 
to the administration the professor respon- 
for the the 


was called to task and duly impressed with 


sible management of Review 
the seriousness of his offense. 

There 
with th 
might be 
doubt but that Dr. Pritchett of the Carnegie 


are other matters in connection 


administration’s poliev which 


worth investigating. I have no 
foundation would be interested in knowing 
why certain parts of his recent speech at 
the dedicatory ceremony of the new build- 
ing were censored when published in the 
Edu ational Re ute uw. 
know why some professors at the university 
frankly that 


Others would like to 


who have not resigned say 
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They re slaves and must weal lars b 
caus f being unable to weather the finan 
il loss of resignir why, within the last 
two weeks, a certain professor about to rm 
mmend an assistant stern mal s 
assured to use his ow idement, but told 
that « high po has intimated to the 


sho | he emi | wssib] | im a 
Utah m mvs ! | 1 in 
this vallev. I should { y acainat 
ny pol Vv wi ‘+h cdiserin { inst 
Utah talent, but I am posed to 
any policy which makes native birth a pre- 
requisite to al ippointment r preters 
Utah men on the suggestion of politicians 
Why should or recently afl | by ft 

administration’s acts | assured that tr 

mendous pressure had been brought to bear 


upon the administration in eonn 
its acts? What was th Ss pressure a | wh r 


Was it applied { 


When the time arrived for mal ! 
appointments four gentlemen were dis 
missed from the faculty and two demoted 
The first and sole reason given in all eases 
was ‘‘for the good of the se) some 
how this pl rase, lately so common in the 
police department, did not seem to satisfy 
the intelligence of university people. Then, 
in casting for a real reason, t lministra 
tion charged eonspiracy The rentlemen 


affected by the change, it was alleged, had 


been working to undermine the president 
A little later, two of the dismissed men wet 

informed that the action s take n their 
eases to give the new head of the English 
department free reigt 1 the selection of 
his assistants, and one of these men was in- 


consult with the new 


formed that he might 


head as to empl But this was not 


vment 


the real reason. because there were three 


other instructors in the Eng sh department 
who should likewise have been dismissed 
in order to a mplish such object And 
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finally, nthe publ * Statement of the board 
that both of these 
ast spoken of were 


had 


another of the 


oO! revents ] IS sald 
dismissed be- 
been abolished. 


positior Ss 
In the case of dismissed 
men the administration fell back upon ecam- 


pus rumor. The charge was made that th 
oke disrespectfully of the 
board of An- 


food 


charged with 


‘hairman of the regents. 


other, originally 


of thy 


dismissed ‘‘for the 
ae . 
service and later 
disposed of In 
the hoard of re 


eround that he 


the public 


conspiracy, 1s 


rents on the 


statement of 
has eriticized the University 
Utah 

As a further part of this extraordinary 
the head of the 


is relieved of his duties as head 


ot the State of 


maneuvering, English de- 
partment 
on the ground that he has been an efficient 
head of 
work has not been up to standard. It is 
difficult 
demoted 


department, but his class-room 
should be 
fitted to 
for the position in 


to understand why he 


from the position he is 


oceupy and retained 


whieh he is regarded as inefficient. 
Naturally the unusual facets and cireum- 
and demotions 


stanees of the dismissals 


caused at least members of the uni- 


faculty to feel something of the 


some 
versity 
publie’s doubt and misgiving. Particularly 
in connection with the English department, 
we at the university knew that it was in 
many respects the most important in the 
institution; that its announced business was 
to teach students to think and to express 
their thoughts in forceful language. 

We wondered why it had been affected 
We tried 


individually to have the administration take 


in such an extraordinary fashion. 
us into confidence—at least in part—so that 
we might, as men, stand with the adminis- 
tration, defend its acts and keep our own 
Though the the 


faculty and the public were deeply con- 


students, 


self respect. 


cerned, the administration left the faculty 
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wholly and completely outside its reasons 
and purposes. Though the change in the 
English department affected most vitally 
the school of arts and sciences, the dean 


of that school had not been consulted, and 
knew no more than the rest of us. and we 


wondered why, until the administration 
the department of 
sidered as belonging to the school of eduea- 
tion and that the dean of that 
been consulted with regard to ft) 


Henceforth. 


the extraordinary phenomenon 


apparently, we are to have 
a school 
of arts and sciences minus a department of 
There ‘ 
who felt the 


justify the 


apie? 
English. some of us. at least, 


were 
situation sufficiently serious to 
faculty ’s petition ng the board 


of regents for an investigation in order to 
allay publie agitation, to clear the name of 
After 
special meeting of the faculty members was 
held, at which the president made a brief 
statement—in t that what had 
done, had done, and that he 


would stand by it if he stood alone. Though 


the institution. various delays a 


subs 


ance, 
been heen 
requested and urged to do so, he refused to 
talk 


remain and matters over in any 


fashion. 
After 
language of a resolution was acreed upon, 


some considerable diseussion the 


with only thirteen or fourteen dissenting 


votes out of fifty present. It was agreed 


that the resolution should be properly in- 
scribed by a committee and circulated the 
But the fol- 
lowing morning a certain professor com- 
the 


following day for signatures. 


municated with certain members of 
board of regents and thereafter busied him- 
self in advising faculty members who had 
been present at the special meeting that it 
would be unwise for them to sign the peti- 
tion or resolution. 


It had 


to have 


been astonishing the afternoon 


before grown men in the special 
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ilts meeting seriously questioning as evidence of conspiracy At first 
whether the regents would be offended if men dismissed were openly charged with 


exercised the right to petition in a dig- it. It has been proved against no man and 








nified and courteous communication. But in the public statement of the board there 
remained for the morrow to show repres- is absolutely no evidence presented of econ 

sion by suggestion at its zenith when mem spiracy anywhe1 When fourteen men re 
ers of the faculty were advised that it signed on pri this charge went out 


would be unwise for them to sign the p again—Conspiracy! Conspiracy! So far 


y? they had voted for. is any PY de} ea } S ’ present nd so 
[ ask vou in all candor whether on the far as I know harges spiraey are 
int of repression there 1s anything to in- Wholly a matter of sus] Lm lg 


vestigate at the Universitv of Utah. Yet ment of the administration’s in nation, 


the regents themselves, in their action with But the suspicion that is most unworthy 
regard to the petition or resolution, which 1s the suspicion of the administration as to 
is handed by a committee personally to men’s characters. I have come i ntaet 


e secretary of the board, confirm those with this directly and I know exactly what 
members of the faculty who expressed a I am talking about rhere |} 
ibt as to their right to petition, not only stances previous to the present difficulty in 

by ignoring it entirely, but by the manner which men have been dropped from 1 

n which it was ignored. The secretary of faculty on account of petty gossip with 1 
the board, after the regents’ meeting, re- gard to their characters In thos 
rned the petition, not to the committee stances it was gravely whispered to us 

it had presented it to him, but rather ‘‘Don’t ask any questions; you will harm 


nelosed it, together with a brief answer to the men involved.’’ ‘he administr 





etter which Professor Roylance had sent put it upon the magnanimous ground 

the board personally, saying that the shielding this or that person's 1 
answer to the petition, as to all others, was In the present . controversy 
to be found in the publie statement of the moved around the campus att s 
board. I have looked through that public characters. University professors ose to 
statement in vain for an answer to the fae- the administration, have intin 
ulty petition. It is not there, and this for vate and in public that ther 
the reason that the statement was prepared nvestigation, si men's 
and agreed to by a majority of board mem be injured. I myself Ss served 
bers before the petition was considered tice that unless I ceased to inter 

As a second and further indictment n the demand for 
against the administration, I offer vou ev characters of son 
dence of suspicion—petty in some instances, Would be ru 


but in all eases highly unworthy a univer- that the admuinistr 





sity. First of all, there is the awful bogey date any one of us 
of conspiracy. The administration has ‘crack its Whip” and d t cared 


1 


been fearful that some one was plotting its to ari 
downfall. From time to time the rumor = sip of the gutter. At ul stration whieh 
has come that this man and that man was Would countenance or intimate that mem 


ambitious for the president’s chair. The bers of its faculty were immoral, unless it, 


slightest criticism of policy has been taken at least, had prima facie proof that the 
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be no i? SI ito! ho look he into cor di 
tions that were such as to call forth peti 
tions from th ilumn students cult 
members at lo iTS rr orvan zations One ol 
two courses Was open to us Kither we 


might submit to a poliey which was honey- 


combed with repression, suspicion and op- 
portunism, or we could sever our connee- 
tion with the nstitution It was a solemn, 
serious question—one which each man had 
to d le for himself 

On the part of the older men it was 
nothing short of trag sacrifie as cour- 
ageous a stand for principle at great cost 
is was ever made anywhere. I know some 
of these men intimately I know how 
deeply tl r love al iffection is rooted in 
the welfare of the university. I know how 


earnestly they have struggled through the 
vears to make the university a university of 
whole people. I know how in many in 

s thev have loaned their meager sav 


ings to worthy students struggling under 
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Sik Wa RALEIGH, professor o ate 
ire at Oxford University, England, was March 19 from Dr. Clarence 8S, Fisher, who is 
varded t noraryvy degree of Litt.D. by at the head of the University of Pennsylvania 


in the Egyptian Soudan. Dr. 
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ly qu nd that his f exploration 
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the neighborhood of the py nids is progress 


fellow for research physics: Curtis Worth 
Chenoweth, A.M., instructor publie spe 
l n the Law S« 1: Ir e Clif » Geardner 


versity, has tendered his resignation, t 
< t ¢ Tulw 1 in rider ¢ 7 nt the 1 
T rehin ] ry , t} { nNned eut ( ] 


Miss Mary E. Garrett, known for her active 
nterest in « ] l ation, espe ia ly the ed ication 
of women, died on April 3. Miss Garrett in 

rl te from her father, John 
W. Garrett, of Baltimore, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and gave over 
a million dollars to the Medical School of the 
Johns Hopkins University (on condition that 
women be admitted), to Bryn Mawr Colleze 
and the Bryn Mawr School for Girls in 
Baltimore. 

Dr. Samvuet G, Sairu, professor of sociology 
and head of the department at the University 
of Minnesota, and pastor of the People’s 
Church of St. Paul, died on March 25. He 
was born in England in 1852, and became pro- 


fessor of sociology at Minnesota in 1890. 


Tue celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Barnard College, 
Columbia University, which was to have been 
held last November, but which was postponed 
on account of the war, will be observed on 


Thursday, April 29. The program will include 
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priate for 


and charitable 


MacCRracKeENn, 


course of 


Vassar Alumne at Phila- 


phia on March 27, announced the opening 


tribution from ev 
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of a campaign for the raising of a million 
lars for educational endowment. This fund 
he proposed should be s 
October, 1916, 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
} id 


ibseribed to by the 
and should be ealled 
Fund.” President 


in part: “ Alumne of Vassar 


I call for one million dollars for edu ational 
endowment. Vassar needs more new 


build- 
know. She ne alumnz house; 


she needs a physics 


and psych llogv laboratory; 


she needs better accommodations for the musi 
department and for zoology For all these 


for o1 million dollars for educational e1 

dowment Vassar College needs, first of all, 
proper recognition by promotion of those who 
have served it , its faculty faithfully and 
well; it needs, secon lly, expansi m through 
the appointment of teachers of mature experi- 
‘ and eminent in their branches of study: 


endowment for 
Our friendly 


thirdly, educational! 
and lecture 
rivals in the field of we 
and Wellesley, hav each rais d one 
dollars for endowment in the recent past. It 


ele ven veurs since 


Smith 


ymen’s education, 


miii1on 


is now 
money for this object. The alumne contribu- 
tions. which have been generous from year to 


year, are still in the possession of the Alumnex 


Associatio1 and may b devoted to this fund. 
But a concerted effort on the part of every 
loeal branch f th Vassar i 


its fiftieth am iversary suggests it 
and Mechanical Colleg 


new ci 


Tue Agricultural 


of Texas announces a yurse in general 


science, the object of which is to prepare ex- 


perts for scientific positions in the experiment 
station work and for extension work in agri- 
The from the 


year agricultural course in that more empha- 


culture. course differs four- 
sis is given to the general sciences in the first 
vurse will be offered 


1915. 


three vears. This new ce 


for the first time in the fall of 
Tue trustees of Va 
President MacCracken to give to the 


man class at the opening of each year, 


fresh- 


a series 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CONCERNING A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


SoME years ago when symposia were popular 


n magazines and newspapers, we used to read 


articles setting forth reasons why vou 

should go to college. As I recall it the 
number of reasons given was ten. Now it 
would be a very bold an ssimistie 


observer of modern conditions who would 
7 


reach the unmodified conclusion that a college 
The re 


connected with mod- 


dvantage. are, 


education is a d 
: ? 
seri Is @€V1l 


nevertheless, 


ern college life which deserve consideration, 
and it is to call attention to these, rather 
than to prove a thesis, that this article was 
written. 

1. An important argument in favor of a 
college education for young men has always 
been based upon financial considerations. Sta- 
tistics collected about twenty years ago by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education showed that 
a common school education added 50 per cent. 
to a man’s wage-earning power; a high-school 
education 100 per cent., and a college educa- 
tion 200 per cent. Of these statistics it should 
be noted: (a) So great a change in economic 
conditions has taken place in the last twenty 
vears that they may not be applicable now; 
(b) the statisties refer to a selected class of 
boys, who are contrasted with those of an in- 
caliber; (c) to 


sively that a college education pays it would 


ferior mental prove conclu- 
be necessary to compare college graduates with 
equally capable boys who have had $3,000 or 
$4,000 spent upon them for a period of four 
years. 

The fact that college graduates earn more 
money than non-graduates merely proves that 
they succeed better than their less brilliant 
companions who do not go to college, and who 
receive no equivalent of the cost of a college 
career. 

2. Colleges have ceased to train young men 
for the best appreciation of life. Fifty years 
ago the primary object of a college course was 
the gaining of an education, in the best sense 


of the word. A college graduate of that period 
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gnized as such 
by his fellows. With the coming in of the 
vocational idea, a graduate may be a bookish 


machinist, a cattle expert, or a licensed drug 
clerk: useful occupations to be sure, but not 
the old- 
inged for the 
new, a great gain may have been made in effi- 


d by a 


corresponding loss of power to appreciate the 


lated to culture. When 


espe cially re 


fashioned curriculum was exc} 


ciency, but it was certainly accompank 


best things in life. 
3. Boys of college age are idealists and hero- 
worshipers. It is of the greatest importance 
] 


he roes he 

to send a boy to coll n 
know men as Hopkins, MeCosh, Nott, 
and Wayland. No one of 
now be a success as pre sident of an up-t -date 


1] selected 


college. The 


that their properly chosen. It 
worth while 
such 
would 


these men 


nergy 
modern president is 
from a very different point of view. It is a 


rare institution that wil] select a high-minded 
inspiring man for a protess rship, in pre fer- 
inexpe rienced spec ialist, whose 


= 


ence to an 
technical published papers keep his name be- 


fore the public eye. In so far as a young man 


continues to take his college teachers for his 
rk with the no- 


ideals, he goes into his life w 


tion that to do things, or to use the oft-given 


" to make good,” are 
while to 


represent the 


advice to get busv ” and “ 
the supreme objects of his ambition; 
reflect, to 


wasted energies of a forgotten age. 


dream and to pray 


4. Fortunately or unfortunately, as we may 
teachers have ce ased to be the 


view it, college 


ideals of the students. Under modern condi- 
tions the president, even though he may be a 
Hopkins or a Wayland, must share his influ- 
ence with the head coach, if, indeed, he is not 
obliged to it altogether. It is an 


unusual professor who can influence the stu- 


surrender 


dent body as powerfully as the trainers in 
various departments of athletics. The influ- 
ence of these individuals may not be perni- 
cious—many times it is quite the contrary; 
but it does not represent the ideals for which 
we send young men to college. 

5. Modern college environments tend to give 
the students false perspectives and distorted 
ideas of relationship. President Jordan re- 
cently quoted statistics showing that in the 
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eighties, college interests stood in this order: 
scholarship, oratory and debate, literary dis- 
tinetion, athletic honors, social distinction. 
Now the order is found to be: social distine- 
tion, athletic honors, literary distinction, 
scholarship, oratory and debate. A recent can- 
vass at Yale shows a preponderating vote in 
favor of a Phi Beta Kappa key as a goal for 
student ambition, as compared with athletic 
and social honors. It may be that the revela- 
tions made by Mr. Stover had something to 
do with this changing of student sentiment. 
There is no question but that undue emphasis 
is placed upon extra-scholastic interests in 
nearly all of our colleges, and that modern edu- 
cation is the loser therefrom. 

6. One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
modern college is its tendency to develop 
habits of indolence. A college professor has 
unusual opportunities for laziness. This is far 
different from saying that college professors 
are lazy. Theoretically our present system is 
beyond criticism. It is assumed that the pro- 
fessor will devote twelve hours a week to the 
class room. If we count Saturdays, this 
means two hours a day for this work. Te 
would also devote one hour a day in direct 
preparation and two additional hours in in- 
direct preparation, in which he uses the li- 
brary and other means at his command to in- 
crease his general knowledge of the subject. 
If another hour daily is devoted to consulta- 
tions with students, and another to work 
which is supposed to be of benefit to the whole 
institution, we have a total of seven hours a 
day which the college professor is expected to 
devote to work more or less intellectual in its 
character. This is doubtless enough, and it is 
an ideal scheme from a theoretical point of 
view. The fact, however, that of these seven 
hours, only two are actually required, lends 
itself to opportunities for easy living which it 
might not be too unkind to call laziness. A 
professor in the departments of mathematics, 
English, modern languages, or classics, might 
devote no time whatever to his work outside 
the class room, and this might be continued 
for a long period without discovery by a presi- 
dent or board of trustees. 
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Going back to the students, it may be said 
that such a situation is demoralizing in its 
influence upon the student body. Not one 
student in ten does a week's work that would 
compare with the work required in an office, 
shop or factory. This is especially di plorable, 
since it comes at a time when habits of in- 
dustry ought to be formed. With a few ex- 
ceptions the modern college curriculum does 
not demand that the student work hard. It 


could be said for the old curriculum that 


Greek and Latin and math matics were not 
mastered without hard work. If they were 
not practical subjects; if the kn wledge of 
Greek and Latin was rarely m ide use of after 


eraduation; there can be no doubt that the 
mental training these subjects offered was an 
abundant compensation for their possible lack 
of practical value. 

* Tt is a matter for severe criticism upon 
our modern college life that students gain false 
views of the characteristics of leadership. 
There never was a time when the high-rank- 
ing men did not outstrip the men of inferior 
standing. President Schurman and others 
have presented illuminating information upon 
this subject. In college, however, the i id 


ers are rarely the high-grade students. Ath 


letes, cheer leaders, and sports are il 
of the college public, and their success apr ils 
to the younger students with only too mu h 
force. 

8. When a young man spends four years of 
his life in an atmosphere characterized by 
open hostility, or, at least, by an evident lack 
of cooperat ir n between himself and those in 
authority over him, it is demoralizing. Lack 
of interest in his work, which is openly avowed 
on the campus, would result in dismissal from 
any position he might chance to occupy after 
graduation. What we hear of college loyalty 
refers chiefly to athletics, fraternities and 
college customs in general, rather than loy- 
alty to the ideals for which an educational in- 
stitution ought to stand. 

9. Modern college life offers unusual op- 
portunities for immorality. The sins of youth 
are social sins, and fraternity life and dormi- 


tory life afford strong temptations. Many of 
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t! hat I mor vy made agai 
( 1d ire doubtless exaggerated and 
1 statisti bearing pon such subjects 
( re likel be u elliable« From the 
ir I ‘ i life w h is characteriz | 
n absence routil nd where home r 
rictions have for the first time been throw 
Ss mo! eX] at tempta I than ol 
re raine | by the re 1] n rs 1d the exact 
ng requiremen f the s] or factor 
10. A college student ler modern cond 
tions inevitably comes gain a false philos 
ophy of life and wor He « nes to r ird a 
tardine of five or n minutes as a light 
thi If he d 90 per cent. of his labora 
tory or other time work, it is generally satis- 
factor ( mp! t g¢ 60 or 70 per cent. « f his 
Class-! m work w lg him a certificate of 


proficiency in the various courses; and if he 
is ambitious enough to complete 80 or 90 per 


cent. of his work, he is posted as an honor 


man. It need not be after gradua- 
n’s time and 


tion 100 per cent. of the young ma 
i Kaiiure to 


effort is expected and required 
hear the rising be ll, a slight he adache, or the 
performance of certain social duties, are not 
regarded as cold-hearted 
and exacting world. 


The se are 


system; no one 


blemishes in our modern colleg« 


will, I 


existence. After 


bold enough 
all, the best 
pragmatic test: are we sending out 


the colleges each vear 


their 


To deny 
test is the 
who 


from young men 


are fitted to succeed? If they succeed, is it 


because of their college training or in spite 
of it? 


we are likely to wait as long for a satisfactory 


Again, when we ask, what is success? 


answer as we have waited for an answer to 


Pilate’s question, what is truth? 


PROFESSOR 


A CoLuect 


QUOTATIONS 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF THE UNIVER 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 

Sivce the early days of the legislative ses- 

sion, there have been constant rumors of plans 

university. No one 


to investigate the was 


willing to stand sponsor for these rumors, but 


when questioned would pass the responsibility 
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Before this resolution could be prepared, the 


r] 
= 


1 been previously intro- 


duced bu not re | was re introduced and 
read. The resolution was immediately with- 


or. who said that he wished 
nd the same and to submit it again the 
following day. Members of the house most 


had gotten together 


atter 


speake r and a committee was agreed 
names given to the newspapers. 
to be 
friends of the 


in which the 


upon and the 


Later it was found that changes wer 


in the committee, and the 


university got tired of the way 


was 


into an attempt to discredit the 


proposition to investigate the university 


shaping itself 
notice of debate 


university, and gave when thy 


resolution was again introduced. The matter 


taken up last Tuesday morning and 


Representative Theodore Christianson moved 


was 


to amend the resolution, so as to provide that 
the committee on public accounts, already en- 
gaged in investigating the university, be in- 
structed to continue the investigation. He 
said: “ We do not want either a muckraking 
or whitewashing investigation,” and indicated 
that the committee in charge was perfectly 
capable of making as satisfactory investigation 
On roll 


eall the vote stood 68 to 57 for the adoption of 


as any body of men in the legislature. 


the amendment.— The Minnesota Alumni 


Weekly. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
Tue chief part of the English educational 
journals for February is devoted to reports of 
the third annual conference of the educational 
held in 


That the war in some phase 


associations, London in January. 
or other should 


pervade the atmosphere of the meeting is not 


surprising, and so it afforded the text for a 
contrast of educational ideals of the warring 
nations, a comparison of administrative 
method, the introduction of military training 
in schools, the basis of modern language teach- 
ing, Greek and Roman history, and the teach- 
ing of history generally. Brief reports of the 
meetings are given in the Conference Supple- 
ment of the Journal of Education, while the 
School World reprints several of the papers 
read. 

It is significant that two associations—the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters and 
the Assistant Masters’ both 


passed resolutions in favor of the establishment 


Associat ion 


of compulsory military training in all schools, 
The topie was also considered by the Teachers 
Guild, but no resolution was passed. Appar- 
ently a distinction is made between manhood 
conscription and military training of the 
adolescent, and the editorial on the subject in 
the Educational Times points out that 

The former method is alien to the national feel- 
ing; the second is the method by which this coun- 
try can be made ready for defence without putting 
itself under the yoke of militarism. 

A regular curriculum is framed for the boy 
in the same editorial—by scouting up to 
thirteen or fourteen, membership in a cadet 
corps from fourteen to seventeen, and 
later, perhaps at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
he can, with profit, give a considerable slice of his 
time to a more definite military training. 

One welcomes the of Mr. J. L. 
Paton, high master of the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, both at the meeting of the Head 
Masters’ Association letter in the 
Educational Supplement of the Times, and 
turns with relief to the less hysterical and to 
the educator more welcome article by Cloud- 
esley Brereton in “ The Training Colleges and 
the War” in the Journal of Education. The 


protests 


and in a 
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kevnote of this article wil! be weleomed by 
those Ameri in teachers who noted the atti- 
tude of the prof ssion on the s et of mili- 


tary training at the recent conference of the 


National Education Association at ¢ 


neinnatl, 


If Woolwich and Sandhurst are the training 
colleges of war, then the training eges are the 
W hes and Sand sts of With 
the declaration of peace the ! 3 e staff 
colleges of the army of peace v sur its real 
preponderance Our task w ‘ ) t as 
far as possible good tizens spired vith the 
sense of certain duties tow S eT s and 
towards the citizens of other countries 


Fortunately the author does not stand iso- 
lated in this attitude, for the same idea es 
tially is to be found in the 
for Children” in the Times Educa- 


tional Su pple 


triotism 


ment where we read: 


It is mere vulgar egotism to believe that your 
country must be the finest in the world he iuse it 
is yours, Its duty is to try to be wise and 
good, and the duty of eve ry men ber 1! it is ’ 
contribute as much wisdom and goodness as he can 
to the whole, not to assume that his trv is a 
perfect abstraction which needs from him merely 
what little encouragement his boasting and flat 
tery can give it, 


—a definition of patriotism whose sanity 


universality must commend themselves 
interested in education. 

Among the papers of general interest read 
at the conferences and re priy ted in the Nehool 
World reference must be made to that of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon on “C 


Kultur,” in which he analyses the 


ilture and 
term “ cul- 
and contrasts the educational 
England. UO 


if various kinds (“the 


ture” 


Germany and ulture connotes 


knowledge 


the physical world, an acquaintance with the 


mastery of 


history of mankind, an initiation into the polit- 
ical and philosophical thought of all the 
*). refinement and manners, freedom and 


ages 4% 


sympathy. Kultur since 1870 has come to 


mean “organized efficiency on a large seale,” 
with a consequent worship of the state as the 
organ of national efficiency. And yet some- 
thing may be derived from the German idea, 
and chiefly that the test 


Such an 


of education 
ideal or 


© tame 
or culture is citize nship.” 
test necessarily leads to certain criticisms of 
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Putur t much time is given to the classics 
bor ( o! 1 Tew educatio | oppor- 
t ld be provided for all; ther 3a 
ney to attach too much value to mina 

t] t r must be fa ir with tl 
e of ed t n l d, na the s ls 
ild develop a wi nd sane patriotisr 3 
tage 1! trie rradual ent ¢ hu 1a \ 


. ’ 
tev. E. F. MacCar 

d h the pol t problems that ar 

I d by the « ! of the artificial 
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subjected to eriticism | 


objec- 


Examina- 


rht out many of the familiar 
tions to examinations in a 
Board of Edueation 
mndary 
ferent associations, while crit- 


to the 


paper on 
and Leaving 
Schools. In general 
however, the di 


ical, 


which 


seemed to be favorabl new p 


may secure one way out of the great 


examinations now 
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icracy still seems to be 
progress of the Teachers’ 
Ce "s 
established to avoid this 
the teachers of all grades 
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indie r T T i protes- 
to meet with greater suc- 
ment department rhe 
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plications for regis- 
om ‘ 
hers of | ranks 


1914) H. 


is article on “ Educational 


with the soc gy ot the 
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ns in different countries 


referred to. Here a plea 
\ I id ) Passlv 
thi oh the iuthority I 


her should not 


occupy 


but should be a director 


lopment to 


pupils 


pupils should he 


interaction of the 
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These ideas are continued, 


probably more by chance than 


means progress,” 
by design, by 
F. Furle in an article on “Ideas for the Re- 
organization of the Present-day Elementary 


School,” which after a brief account of its ris 
and development, points out the failure of the 
elementary school to meet the new changes in 
The author elaborates the thesis that 


should 


personality 


‘the general aim of our education 


therefore be the deve lopment of 


social duties and ready to 


conscious of its 
assume them.” The curriculum must be more 


closely related to the environment of the pupil. 


and school Ine thod must be based more on the 
conduct of life-activities outside the school. 
the school must encourage the self- 





activity of the pupil, this should in the main 


be intellectual, if the danger to obedience and 
as proved by the examples of Eng- 
land and the United States, are 
Bahnen (Nov., 1914) opens with an 
interesting article by Dr. Budde on “ Ideas 


Present in the Pedagogy of Schleier 


to be avoided. 


for the 
in which the author quotes Schleier- 
on the relation of the state to 


macher ” 
macher’s views 
the individual to the effect that “above all 
individuality must not be suppressed in edu- 
interests of the state.” 
ideal of 
to reconcile this with the 
ideal. On the 


zation Schleic r- 


eation in favor of the 
Schleiermacher while emphasizing the 
pe rsonality was abl 
national and broadly human 


question of educational organi 


macher would have 


ranged himself in favor of 
a democratie system such as is advocated by the 
supporters of the Einhei/sschule, a democratic 
basis with differentiation thereafter. On the 
education of the sexes, on physical education 
and training and on moral training the philos- 
opher is as modern as any of the progressive 
educational theorists. On the last in partie- 
ular he is opposed to too much authority on 
the one hand and too much freedom on the 
other, but “a certain amount of the revolu- 
tionary spirit must exist in the young, other- 
wise the history of the world would become a 
stagnant morass, and if the educator repre- 
sents the mean between the spirit of freedom 
and strict authoritative control, then he will 
in his discipline know how to avoid both ex- 


Rut above 


tremes—suppression and license.” 
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r ! st he i i U ] r 
he Sel land Training of Young ” 
(Ne und J ) ulfur) Hk. Stern reviews 


. Gustav 


i" ( hand 
1M 3s Ti r \ Y n 
li es, W ] 
thie lif ] ry 
i | i 
f odilte 1 « ] ‘ ] 
iu I a 
r | " ] 
makeuy I \ 
wh pleasure i } 
t he dit ' 


‘ sclousness I ‘ 
sciousness of humanity By 

ver, 1f the re wer mav be tr 1. few edu- 
cators could follow th wuthor ] ’ 
stating his aim | : n t t nl ) 
that only those wl } ! t l oppor 
tunity can ‘ il breadth 
hat it demands herefor in edu 
eation for the mas n educatio 
hat the tan ily r he s e. ¢ vith its own 
narrow aims and trad . trusted t 
cive Such an edu n < \ ’ m- 
p| shed in the Ir ‘ | ( Ty 
where the community ed f by elf 
is at once the obiect and s lucatior 
W hate ver the value of this wor cs, 10 must be 
recognized from the above brief extracts from 


the two j urnals that German education has 
its critics at home as well as abroad, that the 
n the 


same 


tendency, 


direction as in ther countries, in the 
direction of solving anew the eternal question 
of the relations of the individual and society 


I. L. KANnpeE! 


STANDARDS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A NATIONAL committee, made up of repre- 
rganizations of business 
educators, has been neorporated 
‘National Associate 


f Scientific Business.” The object of 


sentatives of lead ng 
men ana 
ind r the | Scho ls 


this 
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J C] ( I ! s t ry H I lal S500 Ss la ipable pers t} lows 
} I 

( ( . I Se fT St) ( ly ] ] 
Sher ( 189 West Madis S ( ¢ ae] 1 tests would. 1 ! 

M I Mis Din nes W rld S | rs 

lt It that Ameri com} ial educa employm«e nar rs ber 
tion s Tes] ve to t} needs »f Amer rg y vl 3 a } 
ican | S should be. C idies } ©] vce o} + +) ] 
opera hetw the public and privat ng requ ents i le for a 
mercial se] ; in each industrial center, and beginners in the offi office boys and others 


local business men, preferably through cham f similar grade): (1) Ability to copy ad- 
hers of commerce and other organizations, dresses accurately in legible handwriting. (2) 

rs the best assurance of upward progress. Accuracy and some speed it idding, subtract- 
In a few places this has been attempted ing, multiplying and dividing whole numbers, 


through the part-time method, pairs of boys decimals, and the few easy fractions common 
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g to the dictionary in all eases of doubt; to raphers a1 

punctu properly ¢ mon business matter; 
I t ordinary errors of grammar involv- 
gy agi e! sul nd pred e, refer ( 

ence f pronouns, relation of participia 
phrases and subordinate clauses, « 

lentative tests f employees In a nu er of } 
I ness houses show that standards of attan ‘ 


tandard near perfection is usual in typ , Com prepared 
writing. Bookkeeping figures are expected to ' , f 4 P roweated in 
erage 97 to ¥Y per cent. accurate: checking lett r ( 


8 times should produce practical perfection. tion to the U. S. Bur fy 


On the other hand, the stenographers tested 


were unable to spell correctly more than 80 EDUCATIONAL 
per cent. of the words in the advanced list re- RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
ferred to below, though in actual letter writ- $OME RESULTS OF A GRADED SERIES OF 


ing they look up doubtful words, so that only COMPLESION TESTS 


an occasional word is misspelled. The de- Com . tests have oft been used by 
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['o supply this need the writer pre sented at 
the meeting of Section L of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
ember 31, 1914, a graded 


series of completion tests for use in public- 
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VII 
I ( l vor | t i 1 Zz t 
eis ory 
] é boy y ) } ird 10 well 
Vill 
I Men more to | heavy \ w 
wome! 
It is a task to be kind to « ry beggar 
for money 
IX 
Worry never improved a situation, but 
has made nd tions 
{ home S merely i pl: one 
live « fortably 
xX 
It is very to become acquainted 
persons who timid 
0 many things ever finishing 
y of hem a habit 
XI 
One’s real . appears .... often in his 
: than in his speech. 
When one feels drowsy and ... — 
happens that he is to fix his atte 
on very s essfully inythir y 
XII 
I rhe k wle lore o! ise fire s 
of ny T t ft ngs kr ww 
by but unknow! inimals 
that are to ne DY il 
friend should be pardoned ré idily 
than injuries done by one s not 
angry. 
XIII 
Se Berere friends is always the 
it takes 
4, One ought to great ire to the 
SR Se re for one who ...... 
bad habits .... e . . to get away 


from them. 


There is very little difference in the diffi- 
culty of the two sentences in any given pair. 
For example, sentences IIz and Ily are of 
approximately equal difficulty, this degree of 
difficulty being such that about half of the 
children in the second grade are able to com- 
plete the sentences perfectly, while the other 
half are unable to do so. 
sentences IIIz and Illy are of the same diffi- 
culty, about half of the third grade failing 


In the same way, 


elementary schoo 


Z 


Tests of high school difficulty 
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‘ } ind t} er half succes 1 
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‘ rf ter rt S wh i 
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ng f lef r right. Table | | 
hat sentence Ilr was perfectly com 
b AQ per ce T th t } childr n in 
nd grad by 86 per cent f the 624 
in the third grade, by 93 per cent f 


the 669 pupils in the fourth grade, and so on 
intil all t seniors (XII.) in high school 
completed it perfectly. It is probable that all 
of the freshmen (IX.) in the high schools 
tested were able to complete sentence IIz 
perfect the very fact that a sentence 
offers little or no difficulty seems to invite 
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‘_he maximum 


Is usually given to 


are the sentences which ec 
only half of the pupils in that grade. 
School grade XIII. indicates a 
boys who were just entering upon their fir 
r of college study. They had come to 


from all parts of the United States and 
probably represent rather well the ability of 
the av rage high school graduate who goes to 


college. The two sentences XITIz and XIITy 


are not intended to represent either equal 


difficulty or college freshman difficulty, but 
l 


they are include in the seale indicate 


ability greater than ordinary high-school stu- 
dents usually possess. 

Although this scale may be used as a fairly 
reliable test of » abilities of individual chil- 
dren, it will serve better as a test of groups of 


} 
| 


children, A supervisor of third-grade lan- 


guage work, for instance, will find it very in- 
tructive and helpful to have some such 
jective measuring rod by means of which 
‘k up her judgment as 
ve abilities of the variou 
ier direction. A given grade may be compared 
with a grade lower or a grade higher to deter 
whether progress is actually being mad 
children pass from grade to grade. 
if any given grade may, by means of 
be compared with classes of 
same grade in other school systems or 
other parts of the same school system. 

Although any rational scheme of scoring 
these tests will be found to give fairly good 
results, a few indications of the methods used 
n obtaining the values here reported will make 
possible more reliable comparisons between 
these results and those that may be obtained 
vy others who may wish to use this scale. 

In obtaining the percentages of correct com 
pletions shown in Table L, errors in a child’s 
spelling, capitalization or punctuation wert 
not allowed to lower his seore. The proper 


selection and use of words was considered the 


For example, 
Vy to re ad 


» explain to the 
1 to give them 
it with other sen- 
re they are allowed to try the scale 
. ? 


ng sentences 


li one word 
varefully and 
are given 


liminary group of 


wever, 


he 

F the children in any 

ith all the sentences 

in much less time. As soon 


— 
} 


a his best, his paper should 
Recording the number of minutes 
each child makes possible an inter- 
comparison of speed and quality. 
vas not the purpose of this report to pro- 
s of Table I. as standards to 
purpose has rather been to 
h scale or measuring rod which 
ie schoolroom by the average 
scales, fuller and more exact 
e difficulty of the steps on this 
more adequate discussion of the 
and uses of the completion tests 
d for a later report. 
M. R. Trasve 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








